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able to find the spelling leake for this word, however, in Bradley- 
Stratmann, in the N. E. D., or in any of the E. E. T. S. glossaries. 

(5) sayed. 

in my seate where I sate. I sayed a sleepe, 

lying Edgelong on the ground, list all my seluen, 36-37. 

Since the expression said (sade) asleep, ' sound asleep/ occurs 
frequently in Middle English, it is possible that sayed is the pre- 
terit of M. E. sade, ' to become heavy,' < 0. M. sadian. 

(6) vuulye, vunlye. 

methought walking that I was. in a wood stronge 

vpon a great Moumtaine. wheer Mores were large, 

that I might see on euerye side. 17 miles .... 

parkes and Pallaees. & pastures ffull many, 

all the world full of welth, vuulye to hehold, 39-45. 

" Forte winlye, i. e. pleasantly, jucunde. Lye." — Percy. " View- 
lye " ? — Purnivall. The MS. may be read as vuulye or vunlye. It 
is impossible to decide whether the third letter is u or n. 

(7) winne. 

all the world full woe. winne to behold, 140. 

" Winn, woe to " ? — Percy. " The word woe is the difficulty ; may 
it be A. S. wo, woh, in the original sense of bent, inclined? Or 
rather, it's put for wo[d]e mad. Winne is joy, pleasure." — Skeat. 
Is woe an adjective, like woe, ' sorry ' in The Bruce t Is winne a 
noun or an adverb? 

J. M. Steadman, Jr. 

The University of North Carolina. 



MOLIERE AND CORNEILLE 

The opening lines of Thomas Diafoirus's first speech in le Malade 
Imaginaire, II, 5, are commonly given as a possible imitation of 
Cicero. Thus a note in the edition of Despois and Mesnard, fol- 
lowing those of Moland (1884) and of Auger (1825), reads: 
" Thomas Diafoirus connait ses auteurs. . . et il les met a contribu- 
tion. Ce debut . . . semble imite d'un passage du discours de 
Ciceron ad Quirites post reditum: A parentibus, id quod necesse 
erat, parvus sum procreatus: a vobis natus sum consularis. Mi 
mihi fratrem incognitum qualis futurus esset dederunt: vos spec- 
tatum et incredibili pietate cognitum reddidistis." 

These commentators go too far afield. There is another author 
whose work contains a passage resembling that of Moliere quite as 
closely, and with whom Moliere was more familiar. This author 
is Corneille. Before writing le Malade, Moliere had parodied Cor- 
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neille on more than one occasion. He had taken over verbatim into 
I'Ecole des femmes (11, 5) the last line and a half of Sertorius, 
v, 6 ; in the Avertissement of the Fdcheux, he had made fun of the 
Discours and Examens published two years earlier ; and critics have 
not hesitated to see other hits at Corneille and his work in the 
"cedre" of I' Impromptu (scene 5) and the apparent disparage- 
ment of tragedy in la Critique (scene 6). 1 

It would seem, however, that Moliere knew not only Corneille's 
plays and theoretical utterances, but his dedicatory epistles as well. 
One of these, that of Cinna, published in 1643, had aroused con- 
siderable comment, 2 and Moliere's friend Boileau seems to refer 
to it in his Satire VIII. As far as I know, we have no traces of 
this particular epitre in Moliere's works ; but in the following year 
Corneille published another, whose affectation lent itself admirably 
to his satire. Dedicating Pompee to the Italian Mazarin, Corneille 
wrote : " Je presente le grand Pompee a Votre Eminence, c'est a 
dire le plus grand personnage de Pancienne Eome au plus illustre 
de la nouvelle. Je mets sous la protection du premier ministre de 
notre jeune roi un heros qui dans sa bonne fortune fut le protecteur 
de beaucoup de rois .... II espere de la generosite de Yotre 
Eminence qu'elle ne dedaignera pas de . . ." It is after some 
sixteen lines of this literary contortion that Corneille, still keeping 
up the same figure, continues : " II a su d'elle 3 les obligations que 
vous a la Prance de l'avoir clioisie pour votre seconde mere, qui 
vous est d'autant plus redevable, que les grands services que vous 
lui rendez sont de purs effets de votre inclination et de votre zele, 
et non pas des devoirs de votre naissance." 

Now, if we compare these words with those of Thomas Diafoirus, 
we find a striking resemblance of both thought and expression: 
" Monsieur, je viens saluer, reconnoitre, cherir et reverer en vous 
un second pere; mais un second pere auquel j'ose dire que je me 
trouve plus redevable qu'au premier. Le premier m'a engendre; 
mais vous m'avez choisi. II m'a recu par necessite; mais vous 
m'avez accepte par grace. Ce que je tiens de lui est un ouvrage de 
son corps; mais ce que je tiens de vous est un ouvrage de votre 
volonte." 

It is true that there appears here one expression found in Cicero 
and not found in Corneille * ; Moliere may have hit upon it inde- 
pendently as the natural result of developing a similar idea, or this 
may be a direct echo of Cicero. But his passage as a whole was 

1 (Euvres de Moliere, 1873-1900, in, 208, 28, 138, 351. 

" V. GuSret's reference to Corneille when explaining the " panegyriques 
a la Montoron," and Scarron's allusion to the " marchands po£tiques " who 
sought " dans les Finances " patrons for their works; (Euvres de Corneille, 
1862, m, 369, 371. 

8 /. e., la voix publique. 

* II m'a recu par necessite" = id quod necesse erat. 
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certainly inspired not by the Latin writer, but by Corneille. It 
contains a number of expressions appearing in the epitre and not 
found in the Latin 5 ; and all the work of this merciless satirist of 
contemporary foibles leads us to believe that he was far more prone 
to take off a prominent writer of his own day whom, as it happens, 
he had already ridiculed before, than to parody the writings of a 
dead author, however well known that author might be. 

A. G. H. Spiers. 

Columbia University. 



Flowers from Blood in' Old French Literature 

On pages 121 and 122 of the current volume of this periodical, 
Professor Johnston comments on a passage of Froissart's Dittie de 
la Flour de la Marglierite, according to which the tears shed by 
Heres at the tomb of her lover produced the daisy. He mentions 
in a footnote 1 a surprising passage in which Mr. Bedier (Legendes 
Epiques, iv, p. 416) shows that he thinks that, in the time of the 
pilgrims, the fields where the Saracens and the Christians fought 
were red with flowers and that these flowers owed their origin to the 
blood shed. Such a conclusion does not seem to me at all war- 
ranted, either by the passage or by any similar passage in the 
early epic literature of France. 

The passage in question (Ghevalerie Vivien, edition Terracher, 
1784-90) says that never since the birth of the Christ had there 
been such slaughter as there was that day in Aleschans, that the 
meadow was red " clear into the earth " and that the pilgrims who 
follow the way of St. Jacque (or Saint Gile) can still see it — that 
is, the evidence that blood was shed there. At the time when this 
passage was written, the scene of the battle had been definitely 
located at the great cemetery of Aliscans at Aries. Now, much of 
the soil of this region (La Crau) is reddish, as can still be seen. 
This would explain the "clear into the earth" of line 1788. 

5 Choisi= choisie; second pere (used twice) = seconde mere; redevable 
= redevable; volonte — inclination. 

' Mr. Bedier speaks of the " fleurs vermeilles nees du sang de Vivien : 
Encor le voient li pelerin asses 
Qui a Saint Gile ont lor chemins tornez." 
It may be said in passing that one is not sure what MS. Mr. Bedier is 
citing. The lines as cited agree most nearly with MS. 24,369 of the Bib. 
Nat., which, with that of London, mentions Saint Gile, while others which 
include the passage name Saint Jaque. The latter reading is the one given 
by Mr. Terracher (line 1700, Ckevalerie Vivien). The Ms. of Berne is the 
oldest one that mentions Saint G-ile. It does not speak of the crimson 
fields, but of the miraculous sarcophagi. It is these that are seen by the 
pilgrims to Saint Gile. 



